London, 

15th January, 1954 

To — 

The Right Honourable Oliver Lyttelton, D.S.O., M.C., M.P., 

Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. 



Sir, 

You invited me to visit the British West Indies to enquire into, and report, 
how best agricultural education of university degree standard might be provided 
in the British Caribbean territories. 

2. Leaving London by air on the 26th October, I arrived in Trinidad, after 
a somewhat prolonged flight, on the 28th October. There I was kindly enter- 
tained by the Principal of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture and thus 
enjoyed the great advantage of seeing something of the life and work of the 
College at close range. While on the island opportunities were afforded to me, 
not only for full consultations with members of the College staff, but also for 
informal meetings with the Minister of Agriculture, the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, the Director of Education and others whose knowledge and experi- 
ence could be of help to me. 

3. From Trinidad I proceeded to Jamaica on the 10th November, where I 
stayed for three Weeks. While there I pursued my enquiries with the help of the 
staff of the University College of the West Indies. I was fortunate to be able to 
meet the Council of the College, assembled for the visit of Her Majesty the 
Queen, which brought me into contact with representatives of the contributing 
governments and enabled me to discuss my first impressions with them and to 
elicit their views. I also had conferences with representatives of the Jamaica 
Sugar Manufacturers’ Association and the Jamaica Agricultural Society. I am 
much indebted to all these bodies for they help they extended. There were, of 
course, many informal contacts with other persons too numerous to record. 

4. I concluded my tour at Barbados where I stayed from the 2nd to the 
19th December. Here I was able to confer with the Comptroller and staff of the 
Development and Welfare Organisation and facilities were given to me for 
drafting my report. 

5. My visit was timed to coincide with meetings of the British Caribbean 
Advisory Council on Agriculture and the Regional Economic Committee. At the 
former I was able to discuss very fully and frankly with the Directors of Agri- 
culture or their deputies, representing the whole region, the conclusions by this 
time forming in my mind. At the latter, through the courtesy of the Committee, 
I was able to discuss the financial aspects of the question with those directly 
concerned. 

6 . 1 am glad to take this opportunity to record my thanks to their Excellencies 
the Governors for the welcome accorded me and my warm appreciation of the 
kindness and consideration I received at all hands throughout my visit which 
greatly lightened my task in completing the report that I now have the honour 
to present. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

R. S. WOOD. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 



To enquire into and report to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
how agricultural education of University degree standard can best 
be provided in the British Caribbean territories, and in particular, 
to consider 1 

(a) the cost of establishing and maintaining a Faculty of Agricul- 
ture at the University College of the West Indies; 

(b) the cost of maintaining the agricultural course if the work 
were divided between the University College and the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture; 

(c) the savings, if any, that might result in the cost of m aintainin g 
the Imperial College as a result of the adoption of alter- 
native (a). 



m 
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Introduction 

1. The occasion of this enquiry arose from the Conference of representatives 
of the Governments of the British West Indies, British Guiana and British 
Honduras that met in Jamaica at the beginning of September, 1952, to consider 
the finance of the University College of the West Indies. 

2. The main business of the Conference was to agree the provision to be 
made to meet the recurrent expenditure of the College during the quinquennium 
1953-58. Estimates were before the meeting showing that the expenditure during 
that period, covering any new developments proposed by the College authorities, 
would require an average annual subvention from the Governments concerned 
of £279,800, as compared with the estimated net cost of the College for the 
year 1952-53 of £216,125. 

3. It was agreed by the Conference that it would be proper to add to the 
expenditure to be met by the participating Governments a sum of £80,000 per 
annum , representing the ‘extraordinary’ costs of the University College Hospital 
due to its functioning as a teaching hospital. These costs, hitherto met as part 
of the general maintenance of the hospital by the Government of Jamaica, were 
felt to be more properly a charge that should be shared as part of the tutional 
costs of the Medical Faculty. Thus the estimated total average annual subvention 
that would be required was increased to £3593800. 

4. It is not surprising that so substantial an increase should have given rise 
to anxious consideration, though it is fully realised that a young and developing 
institution must inevitably impose increasing calls on the resources available. 
But when resources are limited it is only proper that every regard should be had 
to applying them to the best possible advantage. 

5. There were three new developments proposed to be undertaken during 
the q uin que nnium and provided for in the draft estimates submitted to the 
Conference. These were : 

(i) The establishment of a sub-department of Chemical Technology — at an 
estimated gross cost of £6,000 per annum. 

(ii) Provision for the teaching of Economics in association with the Institute 
of Social and Economic Research — estimated gross cost £4,500 per annum. 

(iii) The establishment of a Faculty of Agriculture at an estimated gross cost 
of £20,000 per annum. 

It was calculated that the average net annual cost of these three proposals, after 
allowing for fees and other possible income, would be in the region of £21,550, 
of which some £14,500 would be referable to the proposed Faculty of Agriculture. 

6. The Conference, while agreeing to recommend the inclusion in the 
estimates of the first two smaller items, took the view that further consideration 
should be given to the third item in the light of fuller information, more parti- 
cularly on the financial aspects of the proposal. The terms of their resolution, 
unanimously agreed, were : 

“This Conference is strongly of the opinion that facilities for undergraduate training in 
agriculture in the Caribbean leading to a university degree should be provided without 
delay. The Conference feels, however, that there should be a review of previous arrange- 
ments and a firm decision and statement of policy by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, with the concurrence of participating Governments, in order to exclude any 
possibility of facilities being duplicated and to ensure that financial obligations either to 
the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture or the University College or to both are taken 
into account.” 

I 
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7. To make that review; to set out the various possibilities and their financial 
implications, and to indicate what may seem to be the best course to pursue 
constitute the task with which I have been charged. 

The background to the problem 

B. Before proceeding further, it is desirable to give some indication of the 
course of previous discussions of the matter, if only to elucidate the references 
in the resolution just quoted to ‘a review of previous arrangements’ and to the 
position of the Imperial College as a factor in the case. 

9. For this purpose it is necessary to look back to the Report of the West 
Indies Committee of the Commission on Higher Education in the Colonies, 
commonly known as the Irvine Report* from the name of the Committee’s 
Chairman, the late Sir James Irvine. It was from the recommendations of that 
report that the University College of the West Indies came into being as the first 
stage towards the establishment of a full University. 

10. In the section of their Report (Chapter VI) dealing with Agriculture and 
Agricultural Science the Irvine Committee expressed the view that for students 
of general agriculture aiming at a post in the Government Agricultural Service, 
or in large-scale farming, the need for some form of higher education was urgent. 
In their opinion the three-year diploma course in Agriculture provided at the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture did not meet this requirement. The 
course fell somewhere between the lower level appropriate to courses in a Farm 
Institute and the higher level of a university degree course. 

11. They expressed the opinion that, as Farm Institutes came into being — 
and one has for some time been established in Jamaica, while a second is about 
to open in Trinidad — the Diploma course should be reformed, and raised to 
university standard, and recommended that the University College and the 
Imperial College should co-operate in jointly providing a university degree course 
in agriculture. To quote from the Report : 

“It would be unthinkable that a University whose duty embraced the whole of the West 
Indies should stand aside from taking a responsible part in educational matters affecting 
the major industry-}- of the whole Caribbean area. Yet it would be unjustifiable for the 
University to undertake the heavy financial and academic responsibility of founding a 
Department of Agriculture, including the establishment of an experimental farm, when a 
sister institution within the University province can provide the necessary facilities.” 
(Paragraph 115.) 

12. The Committee proposed accordingly that the University (the University 
College) and the Imperial College should play complementary parts and that 
students should spend two years at the University taking science as a preliminary 
to agriculture, and two further years at the Imperial College completing a course 
in agriculture placed on a basis that would make it acceptable for a degree in 
Agriculture at the University of the West Indies. It was recognised that under 
any such scheme the recognition of entrance qualifications and of courses leading 
to graduate status must rest with the University. 

It was only if a partnership on these lines proved to be impossible that the 
Committee felt that they must recommend the establishment of a complete 
Department of Agriculture in the University. 

*Cmd. 6654. Published by H.M. Stationery Office, June, 1945. 

f “Fundamentally these Colonies are dependent on agriculture not only for sustenance but 
for their whole external purchasing power.” Report by Sir Frank Engledow (Agriculture 
in the West Indies). (Para. 8, Chap. I. Cmd. 6608.) 
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I 3- Since the issue of the Irvine Committee’s Report the matter has been 
considered by the governing bodies of the two Colleges and by the British 
Caribbean Advisory Council on Agriculture,* leading to the expression of the 
view that it would be preferable, if possible, to proceed immediately with the 
establishment of a Faculty of Agriculture at the University College. 

14. This view was embodied in a joint memorandum prepared by the then 
Principals of the two Colleges, which was circulated to the West Indian Govern- 
ments under cover of a despatch from the Secretary of State dated 26th July, 
1952, and was submitted to the Conference that considered the University 
College estimates in September, 1952. 

15* The memorandum indicated that a Four-Year degree course would be 
desirable, of which the first year would be an introductory course of general 
science of university intermediate standard. It was suggested that there were 
only two ways of providing the complete course — either wholly at the University 
College, which would mean the establishment there of a department or Faculty 
of Agriculture, or alternatively the course might be divided between the 
University College and the Imperial College, as proposed by the Irvine 
Committee, in two parts each of two years. 

16. The arguments put forward in support of the view that the complete 
course should be provided at the University College may briefly be summarized 
as follows : 

(i) Agriculture should properly take its place in the studies of the University 
College and later the University of the West Indies. 

(ii) It was desirable that the Imperial College should be freed from any 
responsibility for teaching at the undergraduate level and so be enabled 
to concentrate on its proper function of post-graduate teaching and 
research. 

(iii) Any partnership arrangement dividing the degree course between the two 
Colleges would be seriously handicapped by the distance separating 
Trinidad from Jamaica. 

(iv) The Imperial College could only offer very limitedf accommodation for 
students. 

It was further argued that, even if the interests of economy seemed to point to 
the adoption of the second alternative as a temporary measure to secure an early 
start, it was eminently desirable, if in any way possible, to avoid temporary 
expedients. 

*It is desirable to make clear the position taken by the Advisory Council. While it appears 
that they accepted the view that a full course at the University College would be the 
preferable arrangement their conclusion was modified as follows : 

"The Council understands that financial difficulties may well prevent the implemen- 
tation of the first alternative (viz., full four-year course at University College of the West 
Indies). The Council recommends that rather than postpone the establishment of a course 
indefinitely, the second alternative (viz., joint programme) should be implemented imme- 
diately even though it be regarded as an interim measure. 

Furthermore, if the implementation of the second alternative is likely to be delayed 
unduly for any reason, early action should be taken to implement the third alternative 
(viz., external degree course entirely at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture) 
particularly as it is understood that this would necessitate little, if any, additional 
financial or other provision.” 

■fin view of the small numbers likely to be involved no difficulty should be experienced on 
this score. 
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1 7 . The financial implications were not dealt with in the memorandum in any 
detail, though the view was expressed that any capital outlay involved in esta- 
blishing an agricultural degree course at the University College could be met 
from funds made available from Colonial Development and Welfare sources, and 
that some savings might be effected at the Imperial College which would in part 
offset the additional expenditure that would fall on the University College. 

18. At the Conference in September, 1952, some further details were available 
to indicate the estimated cost of maintaining a F acuity of Agriculture at the 
University College. 

The estimate, admittedly wholly provisional, contemplated a gross annual 
cost of some £20,000, on the assumption that any farm to be used for practical 
and experimental work would be self-supporting. 

19. The sum of £20,000 related solely to teaching and departmental expen- 
diture— 12,000 per annum for salaries and superannuation contributions and 
^7,000-^8,000 for departmental maintenance. Possible savings at the Imperial 
College accruing from the dropping of the three-year Agricultural Diploma 
course were estimated at some £6,000 a year. 

20. The hesitations felt by the Conference and the conclusion they reached 
have already been indicated by the terms of the resolution quoted in paragraph 6. 

The Question at issue 

21. Having sketched the background of previous discussion of the subject 
matter of my enquiry, I turn now to the fresh examination of the problem. That 
the provision of training in agriculture of university degree standard is not merely 
desirable but necessary is not in dispute. The question at issue is not whether, 
but how and where such provision should be made. 

Cost of a Faculty of Agriculture at the University College 

of the West Indies 

22. It will simplify the examination of the main issue if we dispose first of 
the particular matters to which I was instructed to give consideration. I turn, 
therefore, at once to the cost of establishing and maintaining a Faculty of 
Agriculture at the University College. It will be understood that what would be 
established would be a Department of Agriculture, the academic staff of which 
together with colleagues from the Science Departments would constitute the 

Faculty. 

Capital Costs 

23. The main item in any capital expenditure involved in the establishment 
of a Faculty will relate to the provision of a University Farm for practical 
instruction, demonstration and experimental work. In discussions hitherto it 
has been assumed that a suitable site would be made available to the College by 
the Government of Jamaica; that the cost of equipping and establishing the farm 
would be met from Colonial Development and Welfare sources and that once 
established the farm would be self-supporting, imposing no charge on College 
funds. 
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24. Two possible sites have been mentioned. One is Hope Farm now used by 
the Jamaica School of Agriculture. This has the great advantage of being 
reasonably close to the University College, but I was informed it was far from 
ideal for the purpose. In the first place it is too small (only 120 acres) : it is better 
for cattle than for crops and is badly off for water. It has been estimated by those 
well able to judge that if taken over it would be necessary to spend some £25,000 
on buildings and equipment. 

25. This estimate is confirmed by recent experience at the Imperial College 
where the cost of equipping a new farm on a site of some 300 acres, of which 
170 have been cleared and brought under cultivation, was about £28,000. In 
addition heavy costs (£12,000) were incurred on clearing, draining and fencing. 

26. An alternative site has been suggested at Twickenham Park. It is larger 
(290 acres), but the land is of doubtful quality and the site is distant some 16 
miles from the University College. While there is some public transport, students 
would probably largely have to be conveyed between Mona St. Andrew and 
Twickenham Park by the College. The cost of equipping this site would not be 
less than that of equipping Hope. 

27. Clearly the problem of finding a suitable site for a Farm has not yet been 
solved wholly satisfactorily. In the meantime it seems safe to assume that an 
initial capital outlay of some £25,000 will be necessary, and that this figure 
would be substantially increased if preparatory work on clearing, etc. were 
required. 

28. I was advised that additional capital expenditure would be required to 
provide suitable accommodation for the Department of Agriculture on the 
University College site. The estimate for this, having regard to the costs of 
comparable buildings already erected, has been put at £17,500 including 
apparatus and supplies. It appears possible, too, that some further additions by 
way of accommodation and/or equipment would be necessary in the Science 
Departments at a total estimated cost of £12,600 — say, £30,000 in all.* 

Recurrent Expenditure 

29. More important, however, from the point of view of the contributing 
Governments is the possible recurrent cost of maintaining the Department of 
Agriculture once it has been set up. As stated earlier, at the Conference of 
September, 1952, the estimate was given that the Faculty would cost some 
£20,000 (gross) per annum, of which £12,000 would be required for salaries, 
superannuation, etc., and £7,ooo~£8,ooo for departmental maintenance. 

30. In consultation with members of the staff of the University College I have 
endeavoured to arrive at some more precise estimate the details of which are 
set out in Schedule I. It will be seen that the total annual expenditure (gross) 
involved is likely to approximate to the estimate of £20,000 originally put forward. 

31. This figure must, perhaps, be accepted with some reserve. The teaching 
staff will not all be appointed at once, but would be built up as the Faculty 
developed, and the gradings of some posts might in the event be somewhat lower. 
It is possible, too, that the provision for subordinate staff is unduly generous. 
It is only when the business of starting the Faculty is actually under way that 
the possibilities of dovetailing in existing resources, whether of accommodation 

*No provision is included in the figures for additional staff residence. 
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or staffing, can be fully examined. But while the full cost as estimated might not 
arise immediately, the figure of £20,000 is probably the nearest that can be 
framed now for die cost of the Faculty when fully established. 

Possible Savings at the Imperial College 

32. Against the recurrent expenditure thus estimated for the maintenance of 
a Faculty of Agriculture at the University College, we have to place such savings 
as may accrue at the Imperial College if the Three-Year Diploma Course in 
Agriculture were discontinued as no longer required, and the teaching staff were 
related solely to post-graduate courses and research. 

33. In the Annual Report for the year ending 30th September, 1952, the 
staff of the Imperial College is shown in three sections — Academic Staff, 
Research Staff and Administrative and General Service Staff. The Academic 
Staff are concerned primarily with the teaching work of the College, while the 
Research Staff are engaged for and upon the several Research Schemes for which 
the College is responsible. At the time of my visit the number of posts on the 
Academic side was 22 and on the Research side 25. 

34. This division between Academic and Research Staff is not quite so clear- 
cut in practice as on paper. There is some give and take between the two sides. 
Thus some members of the Academic Staff render assistance, sometimes very 
substantial, to the work of the Research Schemes, while the Research Staff, to 
the extent of about half their number, take some share in the teaching. I was 
informed that the contributions thus made from either side might be regarded 
as approximately balancing each other : if anything the contribution from the 
teaching to the research side is probably the greater. 

We may assume then that a staff of 22 represents the numerical strength 
deemed to be required for the present teaching functions of the College. 

35. We may conveniently dismiss from further consideration in the present 
connection the teaching staff— three in number — of the Department of Sugar 
Chemistry and Technology. The course in Sugar Technology, which is a three- 
year course to which admissions are made only once every three years, is, as its 
name implies, a technical course related to the processing and production of 
sugar and only incidentally to its cultivation. Except for a little help received 
from other departments in the teaching of Sugar Agronomy and Plant Pathology, 
the Department of Sugar Technology is self-contained. It is, therefore, not a 
factor of which account need be taken in considering the staffing required for 
agricultural studies. The Department will continue as now at the Imperial 
College to render the valuable service it does to the Sugar Industry. 

36. If Sugar Technology is thus dismissed from the case, we are left with a 
teaching establishment of 19 posts for agricultural teaching, including the Farm 
Manager, the part-time lecturer in Veterinary Science and a Demonstrator. 
The number of full-time teaching posts is thus 16, one of which is at the moment 
vacant.* These posts are distributed as follows : 

Department of Agriculture . ■ 7 

„ of Botany and Plant Pathology . . . . 4 

„ of Entomology .. . . .. .. 2 

„ of Soil Science . . .... . . 3 

*This vacancy is in the Department of Botany and Plant Pathology. 
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37* At the beginning of the current session the total number of students in 
attendance was 8i, of whom 8 were pursuing courses in Sugar Technology, 
leaving 73 taking courses in Agriculture. Of these, 28 were ‘undergraduate* 
students taking the three-year Diploma Course; 41 were pursuing the post- 
graduate course for Colonial Office Probationers, of whom 39 were Colonial 
Office scholars and two were students sent by the Government of the Gold 
Coast. In addition three students were attending the Assoeiateship Course, and 
one student from the University College of the West Indies was taking a special 
course in Soil Chemistry. On the basis of these figures, if the Diploma students 
(28) disappeared and if no reductions were made in the academic staffing, there 
would be a full-time staff of 16 for a post-graduate student body of 45, giving a 
staffing ratio of about 1 to 3. 

38. I was advised in the course of my enquiry that the removal of the Diploma 
students would reduce the burden of teaching work in some departments, if not 
generally, by something like one-half. It would be easy, but wholly fallacious, 
to infer from this that it might be reasonable to look for a proportionate reduction 
in staff. It would be fallacious because what ultimately determines staffing 
requirements is not just the number of students, but the range of subjects to be 
dealt with. Half-a-dozen students may need a staff that could cope with three 
times their number. 

Regard, too, must be had to the incidence of home leave, and the impossibility 
of filling emergency gaps at short notice with temporary assistance borrowed 
from elsewhere. It must further be remembered that post-graduate work involves 
a substantial measure of individual supervision. 

39. After careful examination of the work involved in the post-graduate 
courses as at present organised I have reached the conclusion that, with the 
removal of the ‘undergraduate 5 Diploma Course, the Academic staff might, 
without detriment to their research work, safely be reduced by five posts as 
indicated in Schedule II, with a consequent saving of approximately £7,700 
per annum. There would also be some consequential savings on subordinate 
staff, possibly £400-^500, but against this must be set some loss of students 5 
fees. I do not think it would be safe to assume savings exceeding £8,000 a year 
in all. 

40. The Administrative and Office staff has recently been the subject of a 
rigid scrutiny and is still under careful review. Reductions have been affected 
and it cannot be presumed that further substantial savings are likely to be 
secured from a reduction in student numbers. 

Cost of a course divided between the University College and the 

Imperial College 

41. We come now to consider the cost of the alternative scheme originally 
suggested by the Irvine Committee, namely, that a four-year degree course in 
Agriculture should be provided jointly by the University College and the Imperial 
College, two years of which would be spent in each institution. 

42. It would fall to the University College to provide two years of training 
in general science, covering some Physics, Geology, Chemistry and Biology. 
It would be convenient if in this period time could be found for some introduc- 
tion to general economics to form the basis for study later of Rural Economy. 
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Some additions to the staff of the Science Departments would be necessary — 
possibly one lecturer, two assistant lecturers and a demonstrator — the total cost 
of which, allowing for superannuation, travel, etc., may be estimated at £4,000 
a year. 

43. The Imperial College in the second two years would provide the agricul- 
tural part of the course including the practical as well as theoretical instruction, 
when the students would apply their science to the process and business of 
agriculture. Indeed, as agriculture must be learned on the land more than in 
laboratory or lecture room, it might be well to fortify the practical approach by 
arranging for students while at the University College to secure some practical 
experience at an earlier stage by vacation work on one of the Government agricul- 
tural stations or on some of the larger estates. 

44. No additions would be required to the numerical strength of the staff of 
the Imperial College to enable it to undertake this work though some changes 
might be desirable in the character of the staffing. If the diploma course were 
discontinued, as it has hitherto been assumed it would be, some savings might 
possibly be effected, but this could be determined only in the fight of experience. 
On the other hand account must be taken of additional expenditure on students’ 
passages and the travel of staff between Jamaica and Trinidad. 

45. It is hardly possible to forecast with precision the total cost of this joint 
scheme : it is perhaps safe to assume that the additional cost involved would be 
some £5,000 a year. 

46. The financial factors that I was instructed to elucidate may now be 
summarized as follows : 

(a) To establish a Faculty of Agriculture at the University College of the 
West Indies is likely to entail a capital outlay of not less than £55,ooo-£70,ooo : 
the recurrent maintenance costs may be estimated at approximately £20,000 
per annum. 

(, b ) The savings that might be expected to accrue at the Imperial College 
of Tropical Agriculture if and when relieved of its ‘undergraduate’ Diploma 
course would amount to some £8,000. 

(c) The additional costs over present expenditure of providing a four-year 
degree course in Agriculture divided between the two institutions should not 
exceed some £5,000 a year. 

Wider Considerations 

47. It may be thought that having arrived at these figures nothing remains 
but to decide which alternative should be adopted. There are, however, certain 
wider considerations, other than those of pure finance, to which, I would suggest, 
attention should be given before any conclusion is reached. 

J. Limitation of demand 

48. First, and perhaps most important, is the limitation of the prospective 
demand for the services of men trained in agriculture at the university level. 

It is, I believe, universally agreed that, if the Imperial College did not exist, 
it would be the clear duty of the University College to maintain a Department 
of Agriculture, and no doubt the view is widely held that in principle the 
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University College should reflect in the range of its studies the main aspects of 
the life and economy of the region. It is, indeed.* rather on the basis of this 
general philosophy that the problem of providing higher education in agriculture 
has hitherto been pursued. So far as I can trace, no close attention has been paid 
as yet towards ascertaining the number of graduates in agriculture who might 
be expected to find suitable employment. 

49. At the outset of my enquiry I accordingly examined with some care what 
the field of employment was likely to be, and to answer the basic question — 
‘What sort of men, in what sort of numbers will be wanted to fill what sorts of 
posts?’ 

Although supply may stimulate demand, it is surely prudent to consider first 
what the potential demand is likely to be. Nothing can be more frustrating to 
young people than to encourage them to embark on a specialised training only 
to find at the end that the openings they hope for do not in fact exist. 

(a) THE GOVERNMENT AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 

50. Naturally one thinks first, as did the Irvine Committee, of the Govern- 
ment Agricultural Services, the higher* posts in which would normally be filled 
by graduates. I had the great advantage of being able to discuss the needs of the 
Agricultural Services with the Directors of Agriculture and other officers at a 
meeting! of the British Caribbean Advisory Council on Agriculture in Barbados. 
After examination of the staffing in the appropriate range of each of the areas of 
the seven participating Governments the conclusion was reached that the total 
establishment of posts to be filled by graduates would be in the region of 100. 

51. If some allowance is to be made for future expansion and the possible 
up-grading of certain posts, the figure might be raised to 120, though it appeared 
likely that this would include a number of specialist officers whose qualifications 
wouid rest, not on a degree in Agriculture, but on a degree in Science backed 
by further agricultural training. 

If we assume a service fife of 20 years— -and this being on the low side will 
allow for some wastage — we arrive at the figure of six as the number of graduates 
in Agriculture that might be needed annually to maintain the total establishment 
of the British Caribbean. The need is no doubt of first-rate importance in terms 
of quality but is of small dimensions in terms of numbers. 

(b) THE PLANTATIONS 

52. The second main field of employment for graduates in Agriculture envi- 
saged by the Irvine Committee was on the large estates or plantations. The 
question what numbers might be absorbed in this way is less easy to answer 
with any precision. Representatives of the Jamaica Sugar Manufacturers 
Association, with whom I was able to discuss the matter, expressed the view that, 
while there might be a number of openings at the moment, to fill which graduates 
might be recruited, once equihbrium had been established the annual intake 
would not exceed one or two. Further, it seemed possible from what was said 



*Posts of Agricultural Officer and above. Subordinate posts will be filled by the outturn 
of the Farm Institutes. 
fMeeting of 4th December, 1953. 
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in the course of our conference that the Sugar Estates might prefer to employ a 
graduate trained in Natural Science rather than Agriculture, undertaking them- 
selves to train him in the requirements of their agricultural operations. 

53. It has not been possible to ascertain how far these views can be taken as 
representative of the region as a whole, although such information as I could 
obtain elsewhere all went to confirm them. But this evidence seems to warrant 
the assumption that the demand for graduates in agriculture on the large estates 
is likely to prove very restricted. 

(c) OTHER OPENINGS AND DEMANDS 

54. In addition to the above a graduate appropriately trained will from tim e 
to time be needed to maintain the staffing of the Farm Institutes, and possibly 
to teach science with an agricultural bias in the Secondary Schools. But the 
immediate need of the Secondary Schools is for more teachers of Science. 

55. Lastly I should mention that it was represented to me in more than one 
quarter that, although until recently agriculture had been largely divided between 
the large estates on the one hand and peasant holdings on the other, there was 
beginning to emerge a class of more substantial farmer who might welcome 
facilities at the University College for his son to obtain a university training in 
agriculture. It was not possible to establish the likely extent of any such demand : 
it seemed highly problematic* at least for some time to come. Actually, for the 
young man intending to assist on, or take over, the comparatively small family 
farm, the practical training of the Farm Institute might prove to be a more 
satisfactory preparation. 



II. Limitations of finance 

56. No observer visiting the British Caribbean can fail to be impressed by the 
fact that the economy of the region, based as it is on agriculture and subject to 
its hazards and to the changes of agricultural markets, does not offer unlimited 
resources. The demands on these resources are growing and the importance of 
ensuring that they are used to the best possible advantage will be fully recognised. 
It is no less important that any assets which the West Indies may possess should 
be used to the fullest extent. 

57. In this connection it must be borne in mind that the University College, 
if it is to consolidate and develop its work within the range of its present Faculties, 
will need financial assistance beyond that which the participating Gover nm ents 
are already facing. In these circumstances, if provision can be made in some other 
way to train the limited number of highly qualified men required for agriculture, 
it becomes a matter for serious consideration whether it would be wise at this 
stage to embark on the development of a Faculty of Agriculture at the University 
College to the possible detriment of its present natural growth. 



*“In the West Indies most undertakings are either large-scale plantations with corporate 
ownership or small peasant holdings. The medium-sized undertaking is of relative 
unimportance.” 

“Agricultural Labour and Mechanisation”. The Caribbean Economic Review, Vol. iii, 
Nos. 1 and 2, October, 1951. 
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III. The future of the Imperial College 

58. There is one further consideration that I feel demands attention, and that 
is the future of the Imperial College at Trinidad. The effect of any decision in 
this matter will be felt not only on the finances of the College but perhaps no less 
upon its future status. 

59. The Imperial College was founded in 1921 as ‘The West Indian Agricul- 
tural College’, absorbing the earlier Imperial Department of Agriculture. The 
name was changed to ‘The Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture’ in 1923, 
and subsequently embodied in the Royal Charter of 1926, to make clear the 
intention to provide not only agricultural education for West Indian students, 
but also post-graduate courses and advanced training to serve the needs of the 
Tropical Colonial territories generally. 

60. But weight has increasingly been laid on the second function of the 
College to serve as a centre of Research and for post-graduate studies. Thus in 
I939f Sir Eric Macfadyen, one-time Chairman of the Governors, wrote: 

“The primary function of the College is to afford post-graduate training to young 

university graduates destined for positions in the Colonial Agricultural Service.” 

61. Still more striking perhaps was the broadcast made over the Far Eastern 
Overseas Service in April, 1949, in which the late Sir Frank Stockdale, speaking 
with reference to the decision to admit to the Diploma course a number of 
students from British Colonial territories outside the West Indies, said that the 
decision had been taken ‘so as to help students to qualify in tropical agriculture 
until each region has its own University or University College. Then Colonial 
Universities will be able to send their graduates in science to the Imperial College 
for the post-graduate course. It is upon post-graduate training that the College 
authorities wish eventually to concentrate ... the training in tropical agriculture 
of post-graduate students from all the tropical areas of the Commonwealth.’ 

62. It is then the open and declared policy of the Imperial College to become 
the Imperial centre for post-graduate training in tropical agriculture, serving 
also as a Research Centre, primarily for the British Caribbean but with some 
‘overspill’ of advantage, no doubt, to other tropical areas. It may, therefore, be 
argued that to establish a Faculty of Agriculture at the University College, thus 
relieving the Imperial College of its responsibility to provide a Diploma course, 
would be the step necessary to enable the Imperial College to concentrate upon 
what it regards as its proper function. 

63. Clearly in any decisions that may now be taken most careful consideration 
should be given to the future of the Imperial College which is a valuable asset, 
upon which large sums have been expended — an asset which should neither be 
wasted nor jeopardised. But one cannot help entertaining some apprehension 
lest the hopes for the future of the Imperial College as an imperial centre of 
post-graduate training may prove not to be wholly well-founded. 

64. They rest on the assumption that the Faculties or Departments of Agricul- 
ture that exist, or are in process of development, in other tropical territories, 
will be willing to delegate, as it were, their post-graduate work to the Imperial 
College in Trinidad. I find it difficult to believe, having regard to academic 
human nature, that these Faculties will be content indefinitely to halt at a first 

■fThe Times , 18th May, 1939. 
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degree, nor indeed would this be in the interest of their academic health. Surely, 
once their foundations are well and truly laid, they will proceed to develop their 
own higher courses and research. 

65. Moreover, it is not clear that the entry of Colonial Officer Probationers, 
from the United Kingdom who at present form the mainstay* of the post- 
graduate work at the Imperial College, will indefinitely be maintained at the 
present level. 

Their numbers have been swollen since the war to make good the lag in 
recruitment to the Colonial Agricultural Service during the war years and to 
meet later expansion. 

It is reasonable to assume that as outstanding vacancies are filled and the 
staffing of the Agricultural Service attains stability the number of Probationers 
will tend to diminish. 

66. On the other hand it should be noted that since the end of the war the 
Imperial College has attracted a number of students for post-graduate studies 
from other Colonial territories (see Schedule III). I was informed that enquiries 
about admission are increasing and even extend outside the Colonial sphere. 
It may be that the Imperial College will continue to enhance its reputation so 
that it will find a full role to fill as the focus of agricultural research for the 
British Caribbean and the recognised centre for specialised post-graduate study 
in Tropical Agriculture to which students may be drawn from near and far. 
Time alone can show. 

67. Meanwhile the element of doubt to which I have drawn attention suggests 
the need for caution before deciding to exclude the Imperial College from taking 
any part in the provision of the agricultural education at the university level that 
it is desired to see brought into being. 



Conclusions 

68. It is with these wider considerations in mind, as well as the financial 
details set out earlier, that I approach the final, though major, part of my remit 
— to report how best, in my view, to provide for agricultural education of 
university degree standard in the British Caribbean territories. 

69. It will be convenient to rehearse here very briefly the main points that 
must be kept in mind. 

(1) The financial resources available are limited; it is essential to use them 
to the best possible purpose. 

(2) Setting aside capital expenditure, to maintain a Faculty of Agriculture 
at the University College of the West Indies is likely to entail an addition to 
the recurrent costs of the College to be met by the participating Governments 
of not less than £ 20,000 per annum. 

(3) The University College will require financial assistance beyond that now 
contemplated to develop properly its present range of work. Unless sufficient 
monies are available for both purposes, it would be unwise to prejudice this 
natural growth by embarking at this stage on new development. 

*SeeSchedule7lL ~~~~ 
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(4) If the main purpose of making provision for a degree course in Agricul- 
ture is to furnish the highly trained men needed for the Government Agricul- 
tural Services or the large plantations, it must be recognised that the demand 
promises to be very small : so small, indeed, as would seem scarcely to justify 
the expense of establishing a Faculty. 

(5) The case could be met at much less cost by the alternative scheme 
originally suggested by the Irvine Committee — a four-year course leading to a 
degree in Agriculture divided between the University College and the Imperial 
College. Such an arrangement will, however, be seriously handicapped by the 
distance of 1,000 miles separating the two institutions. 

(6) Time is still required to show how the future of the Imperial College is 
likely to shape itself. 

Having regard to all these factors I desire to submit for consideration yet 
another way in which it seems to me present needs could appropriately and 
effectively be met. 

70. The qualifications for entry to the Colonial Agricultural Service, which 
was constituted a ‘unified 5 service as from 1st October, 1935, are as follows. 

Candidates for appointment as Agricultural Officers are normally required to 
possess a university degree in Agriculture, though candidates with a degree in 
Natural Science, including Botany, may also be considered. In addition two 
years approved post-graduate experience or training is required. For appointment 
as Specialist Officers candidates must have taken an Honours Degree in the 
appropriate Natural Science followed by two years post-graduate training. Thus 
a degree in Natural Science is the appropriate course for the future Specialist, 
and is accepted as an alternative to an Agricultural Degree course in the case of 
the future general Agricultural Officer. 

71. It will be noted that candidates for the Colonial Agricultural Service are 
required to undergo five years’ preparation. Indeed, as students of agriculture 
in the United Kingdom are often expected to have had one year’s practical 
experience on a farm before entry on their degree course, the total period of 
training may amount to six years. 

72. I should hope that in starting to train and recruit for the Agricultural 
Services in the British Caribbean, the Governments concerned would from the 
outset determine to work to a standard not lower than that now demanded for 
the Colonial Agricultural Service generally, and that candidates will be required 
to have completed a three-year degree course followed by two years post- 
graduate training. 

73. If this policy is adopted, the problem of providing a suitable preparation 
from the present resources of the British Caribbean admits of simple solution. 
Students desiring to qualify to enter the Agricultural Services of the Govern- 
ments or for comparable employment in some other capacity, would take a three- 
year degree course in Science at the University College of the West Indies and 
then proceed to the Imperial College for an appropriate course of two years’ 
duration in Agriculture. They would emerge possessing a degree in Science 
supported by a further qualification in Agriculture. 
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They would be eligiblef not only for the ‘local’ Services but for consideration 
for the Colonial Agricultural Service, and for the Colonial Office awards covering 
the cost of post-graduate training. 



74. I am aware that, while such a preparation would be that normally required 
for potential Specialist Agricultural Officers, it may be objected that it is unneces- 
sarily long for future general officers who might be appointed to the local services 
with a degree in Agriculture obtained after a four or even three-year course. 
Nevertheless, I believe that under existing conditions the balance of advantage 
will be found to lie on the side of the period of five years I propose. 



75. Students so trained would have enjoyed the benefit of a complete 
university course at the University College followed by a substantial training in 
Agriculture and would, I am confident, prove to be better equipped than men 
who had pursued only a three or four-year course in Agriculture. The number 
of men required by die Government Agricultural Services is small : they may 
well demand the best. Further, the adoption of a common standard of qualifi- 
cation will secure the essential basis for developing a unified Agricultural Service 
for the British Caribbean. 



76. The Science Faculty at the University College is not full and can cope 
with some increase in the number of students, though it might be desirable to 
make some minor additions to staff to develop particular subjects for the benefit 
of students proceeding later to Agriculture. The cost of these would be small. 
No additional expenditure need be incurred at the Imperial College. It would, 
of course, be helpful if some monies could be found, whether from private 
benefactors or otherwise, to enable the University College to assist young men 
by means of scholarships to equip themselves for this important public service. 



77. I would only add in conclusion that my recommendation is directed to 
existing circumstances : to meeting prospective demands so far as they can be 
estimated for some time ahead. If at some future date the call for men trained in 
agriculture at the university level substantially increased, and particularly if the 
Imperial College found itself fully occupied with research work and research 
students, then the question of establishing a Department of Agriculture at the 
University College might call for further review. 



At t J ie P resent time, however, I cannot think that there is justification for the 
expenditure that would be entailed. 



R. S. WOOD 
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NOTE 

Towards the end of my enquiry a point of view was expressed to me which, 
while I could not find it was widely shared, nor such as to lead me to modify 
my conclusions, seemed to me one that ought not to pass unnoticed. 

It was represented to me that although, no doubt, the requirements of the 
region for highly trained men in agriculture could very well be met by my 
proposal, there was another consideration to which more attention should be paid. 
It was urged that for ‘ideological’ reasons it was desirable to provide a three-year 
degree course in Agriculture which would necessitate the establishment of a 
Department of Agriculture at the University College. 

The grounds put forward for this were that it was of first importance to 
establish agriculture and the pursuit of agriculture in public esteem and essential, 
therefore, to place agriculture on a level with professional occupations like Law 
and Medicine so as to encourage boys of good secondary education to prepare 
themselves to take up farming. Such boys, it was suggested, would be reluctant 
to go to the Farm Institute : they would be seeking a training best represented by 
an agricultural degree. 

In short, it was urged that between the full training appropriate to those who 
might fill the higher posts in the Agricultural Services or on the larger estates, 
and the training of the Farm Institutes which would supply the subordinate 
grades, a middle course was needed for the farmer’s son or potential farmer. 

^ As already indicated, I could not find any very substantial measure of support 
for this view : indeed, it was thought by some that a degree in Agriculture might 
tend to divert the holder from applying himself to the practical business of 
running his own farm. 

If in fact such a ‘midway’ training is wanted, it would seem to be already 
offered by the Diploma course of the Imperial College which could be continued 
if the demand were held to justify the provision. That the award so obtained is 
a Diploma and not a Degree seems to me of no great moment in the case of those 
who will be self-employed in agriculture. 

R.S.W. 
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SCHEDULE I 



Estimate of recurrent cost of a Faculty of Agriculture 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



Salaries of Teaching Staff (calculated at means of scales) 

£ 

Professor (£1,800 plus child allowance) 1,960 

2 Senior Lecturers (£1,000— 50— £1,500 plus allowances) 2,820 

3 Lecturers (£750— 50—£900— £1,100 plus allowances) 3,180 

Part-time teachers for Veterinary Science and Accounts 400 
Superannuation . . . . • . . . . . • . 700 



Clerical and Technical Staff 
Secretary 

2 Laboratory Technicians 

3 Junior Technicians 



312 

624 

624 



Office and General expenses 
Cleaning and Repairs 
Other departmental expenses 



250 

250 

700 



£ 



9,060 



1,560 



1,200 



Total 



£11,820 



ADDITIONAL COSTS 
Salaries and allowances 
1 Lecturer (Chemistry) . . 

1 Assistant Lecturer (Botany) 

1 Assistant Lecturer (Zoology) 
1 Demonstrator (Physics) . . 
Superannuation 

Additional Technicians 
Supplies 



IN SCIENCE DEPARTMENTS 

£ 

. . . . . . 1,060 

700 

700 

350 

230 



450 

250 



£ 



3 >° 4 ° 



700 



Total 



£ 3.740 



The costs set out above amount to £15,560, of which £12,100 is referable to 
teaching salaries and superannuation, confirming the estimate previously made. 
The other expenses (Departmental), however, amounting to some £3,500, are 
substantially lower than those earlier contemplated. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that no provision has yet been included for staff passages, student trans- 
port, or for the salary of a Farm Manager who is normally included with the 
teaching staff. Moreover, experience elsewhere suggests that the Farm may be 
expected to impose a charge (possibly considerable) on College funds for some 
time at least until it is fully established. 

Having regard to these factors we may conclude that the recurrent cost of 
the Faculty is likely to be in the region of the £20,000 (less fees) originally 
estimated. 
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SCHEDULE II 

Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture 

Details of Savings that might he effected at the 
College on the removal of the three-year 
Diploma Course 

The approximate annual cost of a Senior Lecturer without dependent children. 
Including superannuation, passages and local travel at the mean of the salary 
scale is estimated at £1,632. The corresponding figure for a Lecturer is £1,193* 

The posts that might be dropped from the present establishment would be : 
i|Senior Lecturer and 1 Lecturer in the Department of Agriculture 
1 Senior Lecturer and 1 Lecturer in the Department of Botany and Plant 
Pathology 

1 Senior Lecturer in the Department of Soil Science and Chemistry. 

£ 

Saving of three Senior Lecturer posts at £1,632 4^9^ 

Saving of two Lecturer posts at £1,193 2 r>3 86 

7,282 

Add savings of rents . . . . . . . • • • • • 4 00 

£7,682 
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SCHEDULE III 



Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture 

Numbers of post-graduate students admitted annually since the war : 

Colonial Office 



Session 


Probationers 


Others 


Total 


1945-46 


5 


11 


16 


1946-47 


8 


8 


16 


1947-48 


8 


12 


20 


1948-49 


12 


13 


25 


1949-50 


7 


8 


15 


1950-51 


18 


3 


21 


1951-52 


28 


8 


36 


1952-53 


32 


10 


42 


1953-54 


39 


3 


42 
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